



ADVOCATE OF PEACE. 
JAN, AND FEB, 1849. 


REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. 


WILL YOU HELP US CIRCULATE IT ALL OVER THE LAND? 





Tuts work is an effort to get good out of evil. Foreseeing that 
this war, like every other, would be sure to illustrate the folly, wick- 
edness and manifold evils of the custom, and thus furnish abundant 
materials for arguments in favor of peace, we thought it ought in due 
time to be used for this purpose, and therefore offered, not many 
months after it began, the very large premium of $500 for a Review 
of the Mexican War in its origin, its progress, and the whole sweep 
of its evils to all concerned; a review written without reference to 
political parties, telling the precise truth without fear or favor, and 
presenting such a view of the subject as wilk commend itself, when 
the hour of sober, candid reflection shall come, to fair-minded men 
inevery party throughout the country ; a review conducted on the 
principles of Christianity, and an enlightened statesmanship, showing 
especially the waste of treasure and life by the war — its influence 
on the interests of morality and religion — its bearings, immediate 
and remote, on free, popular governments through the world — how 
its evils might have been avoided with better results to both parties — 
and what means may and should be adopted by nations to prevent 
similar evils in future ; a review designed solely to promote the cause 
of permanent peace by turning this war into effectual warnings against 
resorts to the sword hereafter. With the same view we proposed 
publishing the work long enough after the close of the war, to escape 
party strife and jealousies respecting it, and to find an open way for 
its appeals to the hearts and consciences of the people as a body. 

The time has now arrived for the execution of this design. A large 
number of essays in competition for the premium were in November 
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put into the hands of distinguished gentlemen previously appointed to 
select the best one ; and, though considerable delay, much beyond 
our expectations, has been occasioned by the great labor required in 
the examination, more especially by the necessity of appointing a new 
judge in the place of one who found himself unable to perform the 
service, we confidently expect to get a decision, and have the work 
in the hands of the printer, before these pages can reach the public 
eye. 

The work will of course speak for itself very soon; but, having 
ourselves examined a number of the essays presented, we are very 
confident in our expectations of an able, thorough, effective review ; 
one that will create a strong sensation through the country, and make 
on the public mind a deep and salutary impression; one that will 
force people to read it, and ponder it, and talk about its stirring, indu- 
bitable truths. We expect it to assail no party, and defend no party, 
but to ‘talk right on, like a plain, blunt man,’ who is in downright 
earnest about the great, crying evil that has been upon us, and may 
be upon us again in forms far worse, but against which he would fain 
put us effectually on our guard, and show us the way of easy and 
certain escape in future. 

We wish to insure for this forthcoming work the widest and speedi- 
est circulation possible. Now is the time; and we ought to strike 
while the iron is hot, and when a single blow may accomplish more 
than twenty at another time. We shall do what we can; but we 
have only such means to do with as our friends furnish, and their lib- 
erality must be the precise measure of our operations. We shall 
stereotype the work at once, and employ every means within our 
reach to give it circulation by sale. But this will at best insure scarce 
a tenth part of the circulatlon it ought to have. Those who need it 
most, will not get it in this way. We must circulate it gratuitously 
all over the land, and see that the great body of editors, and rulers in 
every department, and teachers, and ministers, and other influential 
persons, are furnished with a copy as soon as possible. We wish, if 
possible, soon to get scores and even hundreds of thousands into cit- 
culation in every part of the country, but especially in the Great Val- 
ley of the West and Southwest, where the war-spirit has been so rife, 
and where next to nothing has yet been done in this cause. 

For such purposes we shall need of course a large sum, and must 
look to our friends for its spontaneous contribution. We have in most 
cases nobody to send for it; and, if disposed to contribute in this 
emergency, we would urge them to forward their contributions without 
delay. We have not now a dollar in our treasury for this service 
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but we need not Jess than 2,000 just to begin with. Our society 
has expressed the opinion that $20,000 ought to be spent within one 
year in circulating this Review ; a large sum for us, but small for so 
important an object, and less than our friends in England are now 
raising to meet demands there that are not so urgent as those which 
are here calling aloud for a tenfold increase of efforts. 

We cannot believe we shall plead in vain. Cannot some of our 
wealthy friends give us their hundreds and even their thousands ? 
Can they in any other way whatever bestow their money to better 
purpose? We have some friends that have heretofore been sponta- 
neously liberal ; and we trust that their charity, so far from failing 
now, will greatly increase in this pressing emergency. Let none 
withhold because they think they can give little; for, if all our pro- 
fessed friends would give a mere pittance, we should soon have a 
tenfold increase of our funds. 

We will add here some definite and feasible modes of helping 
us. Let all who can give anything, forward it at once. Let 
those who are in arrears for the Advocate, or for their annual 
contributions as members of our Society, send us the balance 
due with the least delay practicable. Let pastors take up a col- 
lection for us, and solicit special donations from men of wealth and 
benevolence among their people. Let persons interested in the cir- 
culation of the Review where they reside, or elsewhere, send five, ten, 
or twenty dollars, or more ; and we will, at the cheapest rate possible, 
return them the full value of the money in copies of the work, as 
soon as it comes from the press. We want now all we can obtain 
in order to furnish especially the members of Congress and our State 
Legislatures with the Review while they are in session, which will be 
only a very short time longer, not long enough to let us make collec- 
tions for this purpose. 





LETTER TO GEN. TAYLOR ON PEACE. 
To Gen. Zachary Taylor, President Elect of the United States : 


Sir: — The voice of your country has called you to preside over 
its government for the next four years; and, while multitudes are 
looking to you with more or less confidence for a better Tariff, a wiser 
use of the Veto Power, and a right settlement of the vexed question 
respecting the Extension of Slavery, permit a humble individual, on 
behalf of the friends of peace, though without making them responsi- 
ble for this communication, to bespeak your early and earnest atten- 
fon toa subject embracing every one of these great interests, and 
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essential to the highest welfare of our country and the world — THe 
ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE UPON A SURE AND PERMANENT BASIS. 

I'do not forget, Sir, that 1 am addressing a veteran warrior ; yet 
I think I may gather from your reputation for humanity, and your 
experience of the evils inseparable from war, encouragement to hope 
for your sympathy in the object for which I plead, and to solicit for 
its attainment the exercise of those high official powers with which 
you are soon to be invested. 

From your own experience, Sir, you know far better than we do, 
what war is. Nearly half a century in its service must surely have 
taught you its hardships, its vices and crimes, the variety and intensity 
of its sufferings, the wide and terrible sweep of its calamities. On 
points like these, you can teach us all; and it is certainly fair to pre- 
sume, that such bitter experience of war must incline a man naturally 
humane to heed our requests for his aid in the execution of plans de- 
signed to obviate its supposed necessity, and thus secure steady, per- 
manent peace. 

We are assured, moreover, that you will look for your guidance to 
the early lights, the illustrious Fathers of our Republic. Allow me 
then to refresh your memory with their views on this subject. The 
Father of his Country, though a warrior from necessity for an occasion, 
was from nature and habit far more a man of peace, and not only 
warned us against war as a suicidal poticy for us, but denounced ‘ the 
vain glory of conquests, the false ambition which desolates the earth 
with fire and sword, the knight-errantry and mad heroism of war.’ 
Jefferson, who left on his country the impress of his genius almost as 
deep as that even of Washington, indignantly asks : —‘ Will nations 
never devise a more rational umpire of their difficulties than force ? 
Are there no means of correcting injustice more gratifying to our 
nature than a waste of the blood of thousands, and of the labor of 
millions of our fellow-creatures? Wonderful has been the progress 
of human improvement in other respects. Let us then hope, that the 
law of nature will in time influence the proceedings of nations as well 
as of individuals, and that we shall at length be sensible, that war ts 
an instrument entirely inefficient towards redressing wrongs, and 
multiplies instead of indemnifying losses.’ Franklin, the Great Sage 
of the revolution, says : —‘* After much occasion to consider the folly 
and mischiefs of a state of warfare, and the little or no advantage 
obtained even by those nations which have conducted it with the most 
success, I have been apt to think there never has been, nor never will 
be, any such thing as a good war, or a bad peace. All wars are fol- 
lies, very expensive and very mischievous ones, When will men be 
convinced of this, and agree to settle their difficulties by ARBITRATION? 
We daily make great improvements in natural philosophy; there is 
one I wish to see in moral —the discovery of a plan that would in- 
duce and oblige nations to settle their disputes without first cutting one 
another’s throats.’ 

I need not quote any more from the Patriarchs of our Republic; 
but, if you look into the records of Congress under the old Confedera- 
tion, you will find it often engaged in the discussion of just such top- 
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ics as I am now commending to your attention. Jefferson, during his 
administration, made special efforts to secure by treaty the abolition 
of Privateering, and to mitigate in other ways the manifold evils of 
war. In the works of Franklin, Rush, and other signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, you will find not a little written, with great 
pertinency and force, in favor of plans very like our own for the pre- 
servation of peace. 

Thus, Sir, might we claim the highest authority for what we 
request. We propose no visionary, impracticable schemes, no untried 
or doubtful principles. We simply ask nations to provide for the 
settlement of their disputes in essentially the same way that individu- 
als in all civilized society adjust theirs. Is there in this anything 
impossible or unreasonable ? We do not suppose nations will give up 
the war-system until they find something better to take its place ; and 
hence we propose, in its stead, rational, legal, Christian substitutes, 
that would be far more effectual than the sword ever was, or ever can 
be, for all purposes of international justice and safety. How, then, do 
individuals adjust their difficulties? Either by amicable agreement 
between themselves, (Negotiation,) or by reference to umpires mutual- 
ly chosen for each specific case, (Arbitration,) or by appeal to a 
court where the parties have a common rule in an established code of 
laws, and a set of common referees in the person of judge and jury, 
(a Congress of Nations.) Here are the patterns and prototypes of all 
we recommend. We merely urge nations to employ expedients like 
these for the adjustment of their difficulties without the sword — expe- 
dients not new, but old in principle as civil government or human so- 
ciety ; expedients which recognize right instead of might, reason in 
place of brute force, as the only proper arbiter of disputes between 
rational beings ; expedients just as applicable to nations as to individ- 
uals, and likely, if used aright, to prove as successful for the former 
as they confessedly have for the latter; expedients that would super- 
sede at once every plea of necessity for war, and in time put an end 
to the whole war-system as a gigantic, intolerable superfluity. 

Let me, Sir, invite your special attention to two of the substitutes 

we suggest. ‘The first 1 may call Sriputarep ARBITRATION, which 
proposes that nations incorporate in every treaty a clause binding 
themselves, in the last resort, to settle whatever difficulties may arise 
between them, not by the sword in any case, but by umpires mutually 
chosen, and either abide by their decision, or ask merely a new hear- 
ing or a different reference. The other is termed a ConGREsS OF 
Nations, by which we mean a convention of diplomatic delegates 
from different countries, first to frame a code of International Law 
Which should be binding on the nations that might’ become parties to 
it, and then to establish a High Court of Nations with power to inter- 
pret and apply that code for the amicable adjustment of whatever dis- 
putes might be referred to them by governments in controversy. 
_ Thave no space for more than this very brief outline ; and your 
intuitive sagacity will require no further argument or explanation in 
favor of substitutes which commend themselves at once to every man’s 
common sense. The details of the plan do not belong to us. It is 
1 * 
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ours merely to suggest the general jdea; and, when rulers shall 
seriously taxe hold of the matter, they will find little difficulty in 
bringing the system to all the perfection requisite for its main pur- 
pose of superseding the alleged necessity of war by rational, Christian 
substitutes. 

And, Sir, has not the time fully come for something of the kind 
to be attempted in earnest? The war-system, with its debts and 
its current expenses, has become a mammoth incubus on the bosom 
of all Christendom. It has cost ourselves, since we became a repub- 
lic, four-fifths of all our national expenses; our late brief war with a 
neighbor too feeble to gain a single victory in more than a score of 
battles, has nevertheless loaded us with a present and prospective 
debt of more than one hundred million dollars; the war-debts of all 
Europe now amount to nearly TEN THOUSAND MILLIONS; and, besides 
the interest on this vast sum, the support of her war-system even in 
peace is estimated by Richard Cobden to consume no less than ong 
THOUSAND MILLIONS A YEAR! Humanity, crushed beneath these enor- 
mous burdens, is crying aloud for relief; and the man who shall bring 
relief by superseding the necessity of war, and of preparations for 
war in a time of peace, will win for himself a glory that must eclipse 
forever the fame of all the Caesars and Napoleons that have deluged 
the earth with blood. 

This high honor I covet for my own country, as better fitted than 
any other to take the lead in such an enterprise ; and should you, 
Sir, merely start the movement with success, your term of office 
would mark an era in the history, not only of our own republic, but of 
the world, and prove more illustrious far than even the administration 
of Washington himself. Myriads yet unborn would bless your mem- 
ory, and shower upon your name such praises as could never have 
been won by a thousand victories. 

The providence of God is providing the way for the adoption of 
one, if not both the substitutes we propose. The friends of peace, on 
hoth sides of the Atlantic, have long been urging them on public at- 
tention ; and at length, some of the leading statesmen of the Old 
World are beginning to regard them with marked favor. At a 
conference lately granted by the British Premier to a deputation from 
the Peace Congress held in Brussels two or three months ago, Lord 
John Russel, addressing one of our own countrymen who was a 
member of that deputation, said,‘ Jf the United States should make 
such a proposal (as that of stipulated arbitration) to the British Gov- 
ernment, it would be taken into their most serious consideration.’ 
Thus is the way open for this measure. Weare sure the subject will 
not be allowed, by the friends of peace in England, to slumber there ; 
and by the time you shall have around you a new Cabinet and a new 
Congress, I trust the friends of peace here will be ready to press this 
subject, the great desideratum of the age, anew and more earnestly 
upon your joint attention. 

Gro. C. BeckwiTH, 
Secretary Am, Peace Society. 
Boston, Dee. 1, 1848. 
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NOTICES OF THE BRUSSELS PEACE CONGRESS. 


We gave in our last the substance of the proceedings at this Congress ; and 
we now quote some notices of it from European journals, especially those of 
England. 


Morninc Apvertiser, London, Oct. 6, 1848.— The vast importance of 

the subject which has been so well discussed at the recent Peace Congress in 
Brussels, renders it unnecessary that we should apologize for making it again 
the subject of comment. We are greatly mistaken if those who are fighting 
men by profession, will not eventually find that their craft has been greatly 
endangered, and received ‘a heavy blow and a great discouragement’ from 
that same Peace Congress. ‘These men of Peace are after all tremendous 
belligerents, antagonists of dreadful force and wonderful adroitness, and ad- 
versaries the might of whose weakness it will be really impossible to over- 
come. . 
We can readily understand why military and naval gentlemen should, 
through the agency of the Press, endeavor to pour contempt and ridicule on 
the recent expedition ; but we greatly err in our calculations, if the day is 
very far distant in which those who laugh, will not have to assume the grave 
and solemn aspect of men who are compelled to abandon the honors and the 
substantial rewards which they have reaped amidst the contests of national 
strife, but which enlightened public sentiment will award to them no longer. 
The eloquent language of Mr. Vincent is very ominous to those who advocate 
the profession of arms, and the purpose which it indicates shows with suffi- 
cient clearness the manner in which the victory may be won. ‘ We come 
(he said) with a practical proposition ; and though you in the heights of your 
wisdom tell us we shall not succeed, the nations will not listen to us, we will 
endeavor to do it in this way — we will teach the laborer and shop-keeper, 
that it would be more wise to instruct men to plough the fields, to cut hedges, 
to construct steam-engines, and the like, than to learn to fight.’ 


Dairy News, Sept. 28.— We have foreseen and stated several of the 
difficulties in the way of the general Disarmament and Peace Agreement which 
the Brussels Congress had in view., They are serious, but not so serious as 
our contemporaries would have the people think. The fact is, that the stand- 
ing armies of Europe are, for the most part, a tremendous humbug, a mainte- 
nance of men at an expense of millions, alleged to be for the purposes of na- 
tional strength and defence against foreign foes, whilst in reality they have 
been merely kept up and employed as the means of oppression and despotism 
at home. The four millions of armed men, and the two hundred millions of 
pounds expenditure, which have each year hung upon the neck of industrious 
Europe for the last quarter of a century, have been merely for purposes of 
police abroad and at home, and not for either offence or defence. Russia re- 
quires a hundred thousand bayonets for Poland, England fifty thousand for 
Ireland, Austria the same for Italy. Both Prussia and France were in reality 
military Governments, countries in which the monarch and his councillors 
relied upon the army. It failed them at the critical moment, notwithstanding 
the immense pains and anxieties directed to it, and which shows the baseless- 
hess and uncertainty of merely military regime. 


Express, London, Sept. 26.—The progress of mankind during the last 
century has at least accomplished one result; it has rendered War no longer 
dependent upon the ambition, the pique, or the caprices of individuals, and 
has transferred the power and the will of the momentous resolve of Peace or 
War to the people at large. The days are gone when a tottering minister, 
an offended court-mistress, or even the ambition of a monarch, could involve a 
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country in hostilities. Nations must now be consulted, popular adhesion se- 
cured, and public opinion more than the wisdom of cabinet councils must sway 
the policy which draws the sword or presents the olive branch. The time, 
therefore, has arrived when philanthropists may come forward to enlighten the 
world and its masses on the subject of their great and enduring interest in 
peace. When the Abbe deSt. Pierre undertook that task in the last century, 
he could address merely princes and their statesmen, philosophers and their 
coteries ; his doctrines never, in fact, reached the ear of the really large and 
interested public, and therefore they fell profitless, and were accounted dreams. 
It is otherwise now ; with the exception of Russia, War is a question for the 
forum, not for the palace, to decide. Such meetings, therefore, as that of the 
philanthropists and political men who constituted the Peace Congress at Brus- 
sels, are opportune, and may be productive of excellent effect. In the way 
of enlightening and instructing they cannot be tvo active ; and if they send 
the schoolmaster abroad as the instrument of their propaganda, they will make 
many zealous converts from the multitude, who still worship War as the 
source of excitement, of glory, and of greatness. 

The great guarantee of peace, however, lies in the augmented prevalence of 
the middle class. Visit any country where that class is fully developed, and 
has its just influence, and a Congress of Peace will there be well attended, 
popular, and powerful. Go to a land of peasants and proprietors, and the 
very peasants, the class most sure to suffer by war, will still be excited and 
carried away by its temptations. In those countries, not only will international 
War be hazarded, but civil War. It is the lower class and the upper class 
that put trust in physical force. Look to Ireland, where ascendency reigns 
by the bayonet, and where Repeal would dethrone it with the pike. As long 
as Ireland, or Russia, or Spain, or any country contains but the two extreme 
classes, those countries will be defiant and warlike, and will indulge in the 
expensive luxury of standing armies, either to defy others, or coerce them- 
selves. Whilst in England, France, and Germany the anti-military spirit is 
progressing at a speed, and with a force which will soon compel the states- 
mer of those countries to abandon their old armed cap-a-pied policy for one 
more in accordance with the advanced ideas and economy of the times. 


MorninG Apvertiser, London, Sept. 26.—The meeting of so many of 
the friends of Universal Peace at Brussels, and the marked courtesy shown 
them by the Belgian Government, may be regarded as a significant sign of 
the times. We have already given an account of the opening proceedings of 
this great gathering of the advocates of Peace. The reading of the letter of 
Mr. Cobden was the feature of the day. It is a remarkable document. It is 
pregnant with importance. On many occasions, years ago, when we devoted 
much space to the advocacy of the pacific principles in the administration of 
the affairs of nations, we repeatedly dwelt on the moral beauty of that princi- 
ple. We pointed out at no inconsiderable length, the happy effects which 
would follow its adoption, apart from the pecuniary advantage to nations, 
which would inevitably result from it. Mr. Cobden comes forward, and ap- 
peals to the Governments of Europe on behalf of the principle of Peace, solely 
on the ground of the vast pecuniary benefits of which it would be productive. 

It is a curious coincidence, that at the very time when a great effort 1s 
about to be made on behalf of Universal Peace, the financial condition of all 
the nations of Europe should be much worse than it was ever known to be 
before. The time, therefore, for pressing on Eurepean Governments the ar- 
guments in behalf of Peace, grounded on the pecuniary bearings of the ques- 
tion, is singularly well chosen. If there ever was a period when the ear of 
the European Powers might be obtained to any Py eager in favor of 
Universal Peace, founded on the saving which would be effected in the nation- 
al expenditures by the adoption of the pacific principle, that period is the 
present. 
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We are not insensible to the difficulties which beset the practical settlement 
of the question. But when was any great question settled without manifold 
difficulties interposing themselves to its amicable adjustment? Difficulties, it 
is to be remembered, are not impossibilities. Whatever difficulties may 
present themselves to a European adoption of the pacific principle, and the 
adjustment of all disputes by mediation and arbitration instead of the sword, 
will be overcome in the course of time. 

In the meantime, we concur with Mr. Cobden, that the Congress at Brus- 
sels will, in all probability, incur the ridicule of their fellow-men, by their 
efforts to put an end to the unchristian and inhuman practice of scttliny na- 
tional disputes by an appeal to arms. Let them not be discouraged on that 
account. Theirs will only be the fate which has befallen the originators of 
nearly all the great enterprises of past times. ‘To refer to only one instance 
of the kind, what could have seemed more hopeless, in its commencement, 
than the agitation for the Repeal of the Corn-laws? When a handful of men, 
six or seven in number, and all unknown at the time to fame, embarked in the 
enterprise against commercial monopoly, their cause not only inspired ridicule, 
but they were regarded as a set of visionaries whose proper place was the 
nearest lunatic asylum. Before many years elapsed, they began to be re- 
garded in a different light. Their principles made such rapid progress, that 
there was not a place of any note in the country in which there was not a 
large proportion of the people who deeply sympathized with their views. In 
a few years more their cause triumphed. The Legislature adopted their prin- 
ciples, and they became, and now are, the law of the Jand. As certainly as 
anti-monopolist principles in trade and commerce have triumphed. so surely 
will the cause of Universal Peace, now inthe course of initiation at Brussels, 
ultimately achieve a victory. The people of all lands are rapidly comin 
round to the conviction, that War is not only a criminal thing, but a foolis 
and expensive game. 


Westeyan, London, Sept. 28.— The Peace Convention has terminated 
its sittings at Brussels. The assembly was of the most gratifying character, 
and has Jeft a pleasing impression on the minds of all who attended its delib- 
erations. The event is, we hope, the harbinger of good things to come. 
The principles of Peace are fast spreading throughout the civilized world, and 
are taking hold upon the minds of the people. ‘They are beginning to under- 
stand what is involved in the maintainence of standing armies and a large 
naval force. ‘They find out that these cost the hard-earned money of the sons 
of industry for their support, and that, with a right understanding amongst 
the nations, they might be dispensed with, and the money spent on them be 
employed to more beneficial purposes. ‘These are auguries of good. ‘The 
feeling displayed toward the Delegates by the Belgians was most enthusias- 
tic; this was gratifying, as it showed that one kingdom, at least, is capable 
of appreciating the blessings of Peace, and is wishful to forward a general 
brotherhood. In France, many of the inhabitants are eager for the spread of 
similar principles through that country. In an article on Munday last, Le 
Presse lectures the Government for not arranging for a meeting of the Con- 
vention in Paris. Another year and this may be done. Would the nations 
of Kurope combine, War would soon cease to the ends of the earth. Differ- 
ences would easily be settled by Arbitration ; and a Congress of Nations, once 
established and its laws recognised, would be sufficient for all purposes for 
which expensive armies and navies are maintained. 


Stanparp or Freepom, London, Sept. 30. — This European demonstration 
for Universal Peace has already justified, by the impression it has produced, 
the views of its promoters. It is a remarkable movement, and has arrested, 
as it was calculated to do, the attention of the different nations of the Con- 
nent. We have seen with much gratification the manner in which it has 
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been noticed by the Press, both here and abroad. Not the least satisfactory 
have been the notes of alarm that have been sounded by some portions of the 
Press in this country. This is evidence that the movement tells. It is true 
that they attempt to conceal their uneasiness under a show of ridicule ; but 
the true sensation is not to be disguised. If the Peace Congress had been 
ridiculous, it would not even have excited ridicule ; it would have passed 
unnoticed. ‘The thing, however, is of so immense an importance that it was 
impossible to overlook it. It is one of the greatest enterprises that can be 
conceived. It aims at nothing less than the destruction of the great and an- 
cient War-mania of the world. It would destroy the great destroyer of men, 
cities, and nations. It would stop the career of conquerors, disband armies, 
dismiss fleets, forever shut up the terrible temple of Mars, quench the hope of 
military glory, reduce the names of successful heroes to a dark catalogue of 
the savages of the barbarous past, and end the great game of wealth and 
worship, which the madness of infatuated men has made contingent on mur- 
der, violence and crime, in all their shapes of horror, and of a vastness com- 
mensurate with the surface and age of the globe. This is the sublime aim of 
the Congress of Peace; and yet but half its aim, for the results of this accom- 
plished would also be the introduction of all the blessings of peace, prosperity, 
love and Christianity. 

Now is there anything so ludicrous in 150 Englishmen and Americans 
offering to meet with their brethren on the Continent, to originate this move- 
ment? Is there anything so ludicrous in the fact of this glorious British and 
American movement being responded to with a correspondent cordiality by 
French, Germans, and Belgians; in the Belgian Government offering every 
facility for the meeting and the accommodation of this Congress ; or in the 
municipal authorities of Ostend preparing to receive the British and American 
Deputation with public honors and open arms ? 

The evidence, as it proves, is as brilliant as it is animating. There is a 
quick and sonorous echo to the cry from various nations. Governments and 
cities are ready to honor the proposition and its supporters; and in fact the 
whole history of Europe for the last thirty years bears striking testimonv to 
the growth of this doctrine of Peace and unity. For ages there has not beer 
in Europe a Peace of such duration ; and whence is this? It is because the 
nations have seen pretty plainly the fiendish futility of War; its horrors and 
its havoc contrasted with the social and scientific progress of Peace. They 
have seen more wonderful discoveries and inventions for the benefit of man ; 
more diffusion of knowledge, and of its adaptation to the comforts of the hu- 
man family, during this period, than derived for ten centuries before. It is’ 
the period of our railroads and steamers, our electric telegraphs, our gas, our 
chloroform, and a thousand chemical and mechanical inventions, that give to 
our existence additional dignity and enjoyment. Amidst the vast and thrilling 
revolutions which have recently surrounded us, this experience has not been 
forgotten. ‘Thirty years ago such revolutions would have drenched every 
country in Europe in blood, and have kindled up one wide and raging confla- 
gration of War ; amid the conflicts that have occurred, a spirit of forbearance 
on both the part of the people and the governments, such as no previous age 
ever witnessed, has been manifest. ‘There has been a palpable disposition to 
refer International disputes to the Arbitration of neighboring nations. Peace, 
indeed, may be said to have occasioned the revolutions, by giving the pople 
leisure to scrutinize the deeds and motives of their governments, and to have 
tempered them when they came. Nay, the very arguments which the hostile 
portion of the Press endeavors to bring against this movement, are amongst 
the most striking proofs of the progress ot the principles of Peace. We hear 
nothing of the old arguments of martial glory, and the honor of the nation, 
which, twenty years ago, would have been boldly advanced. They admit 
that the sentiments and principles enunciated by the Congress are indisputably 
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true. The spirit and momentum of the great cause of human unity are upon 
them and weigh them down. ‘They talk of the passions of the people, and of 
the fully of a knot of men putting themselves forward as a ‘ Congress.’ 
They forget that the Anti-Corn-Law League commenced with the meeting of 
a few men in an obscure room in Manchester. A hundred and forty British 
and American Delegates meeting the Delegates of different nations of the 
Continent, under the auspices and with the warm welcome of the Belgian 
Government, strikes us as something remarkably brilliant and imposing in a 
beginning. Let the friends of Peace, of commerce, of quiet firesides, and of 
tables well crowned with the good things of international harmony and indus- 
try, proceed steadily, and the pacific conquest of the world is before them. 


Nonconrormist, London, Sept. 30.— We are manifestly approaching 
nearer to the period when the settlement of International disputes will be 
effected without having recourse to the arbitrament of War. Within a brief 
period War was the rule, and Arbitration the exception, in settling the quarrels 
of European states. Now the case is reversed. We have, it is true, just 
witnessed foolish and unnatural contests in Italy and Schleswig ; but, after 
great waste of life and treasure, each of the belligerents has discovered that 
the quarrel must be made up by negotiating at last. Now, what the philan- 
thropists assembled at Brussels propose, is, that this silly as well as wicked 
policy should be reversed. Common sense dictates such a course. We re- 
joice to think that the Brussels Peace Convention—assembling under the 
sanction of the Government of that country, and attended by so large a num- 
ber of philanthropists — will materially aid in the promulgation of right senti- 
ments, and have an important influence in promoting the pacification of Eu- 
rope, and in preserving it from the horrors of future War. 

Of the Congress itself—of the business actually done thereat, the spirit 
evinced, the feelings awakened, the resolutions confirmed, the influence ex- 
erted, the thoughts lifted up on high, the lessons taught — we shall say noth- 
ing —nothing more than is necessary to declare our sympathy with all which 
report has brought back to us. ‘The channels into which philanthropy was 
guided by the Congress, were practical —the immediate objects aimed at are 
feasible — the result cannot fail to be pre-eminently beneficial. ° ° 

The settlement of International differences by Arbitration has already 
become sufficiently frequent to prove that it might be universal. The preju- 
dices of the Oligarchy, and the interests of the military profession, are the 
only obstacles in the way. Public opinion, in this country, at least, is far 
from siding with the abettors of the War-system. The tone of the Press, or 
the feeling of the House of Commons, may be such as to discountenance 
pacific sentiments ; but, it is to be remembered, that, in the main, the Press 
and the Legislature are the creatures of the Aristocracy — exhibit their views 
—reflect their wishes — work out their designs. Free the one from fiscal 
protection — make the other a correct mirror of the will of the people, and 
there would remain no peg on which to hang a doubt as to the judgment of 
the British public on the question. When the lion takes the bush, we shall 
see which party will be undermost. 

The Congress at Brussels will give a mighty impulse to the cause of peace. 
It was a happy idea, not less happily executed — benevolence of design, well 
seconded by practical skill. To all who took part in it, the nations of Europe 
owe grateful acknowledgments. May it be the first chapter of a new history! 
And may every page of the future carry us onward, in rapid transition, to the 
period predicted by inspiration, and even now looming into sight, when men 
‘shall beat their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning- 
hooks ; when nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn War any more.’ 


Mancuester Times, Sept. 30.— Viewed with reference to the great 
changes which have recently taken place on the Continent, the assembly of 
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the Peace Congress at Brussels has been a most opportune movement. We 
have but little faith, however, in the efforts of such societies to effect much 
practical good by any direct influence they are likely to exercise over existing 
Governments. ‘The formation and direction of an enlightened public opinion 
is their special province. It is with this view that we are anxious to say a 
few words to the advocates of Peace principles. 

We cordially concur in every object aimed at by the Brussels Congress, 
We believe that public opinion throughout Europe may be made to feel and 
appreciate the exhaustion that results from the vast and costly armaments of 
Austria, France, and Prussia. The dissemination of facts and the promul- 
gation of sound opinions may be most useful in developing public opinion 
through the free Press of the Continent. ‘The true policy, however, of the 
friends of Peace, should be vigorously to commence the creation and organiza- 
tion of a thoroughly-formed public opinion in this country, which would ope- 
rate much more directly and powerfully on foreign Governments, through our 
own Government, than the Peace Societies will be able to do by any other 
agency. What is really wanted is a Peace party at home, sufficiently strong 
in numbers, wealth, and intelligence, to act directly on the Government and 
Legislature. There will be no difficulty in converting the nations of the Con- 
tinent to the views of the Brussels Congress, whenever the adhesion of the 
British Government has been won to their principles. 

Lord Palmerston would be a much more successful propagandist of; the doc- 
trine of mutual disarmament than all the Peace Societies in Europe put 
together. Make Peace principles powerful in the British House of Commons, 
and we should soon see them triumphant everywhere else. At present the 
preponderating influence in that House is on the side of the Horse Guards and 
the Admiralty. Hitherto the chief strength and support of the Peace Socie- 
ties has been derived from the Society of Friends. t that body only adopt 
the same policy, and pursue it with the same energy with which they prose- 
cuted the cause of Negro Emancipation, and in far less time than was required 
to abolish slavery, the system of large standing armaments would be changed, 
and treaties formed between England and the Continental Governments bind- 
ing them to refer all International disputes to peaceful Arbitration. The 
interests of the aristocracy are bound up with the War-system. 


Leeps Times, Sept. 30.— We wish that every man in Europe could be 
made acquainted with this one fact, that two hundred millions of money are 
expended every year, not in actual war, but in merely maintaining armies and 
navies in readiness for the chance of War, and could be induced to reflect on 
the amount of poverty, suffering, and privation, which would be got rid of if 
this enormous sum could be rendered available in promoting the welfare and 
comfort of the people, instead of being wasted — and worse than wasted 
— in providing the means of mutual destruction. 

Of the plans discussed at the Peace Convention, we think the one most 
likely to be carried into speedy effect, is that for inducing the nations of Eu- 
rope to consent to a simultaneous and proportionate reduction in the magnitude 
of their respective armaments. The age is ripe for such a proposal. Its 
reasonableness is obvious. Each nation finds it necessary to maintain a Jarge 
army and navy, because every other nation does the same; but let them 
mutually consent to an equivalent reduction, and they will still retain the same 
relative strength as now, while each will have relieved itself of a large 
annual burden of expense. 

The proposals for the introduction of an Arbitration clause in all Interna- 
tional treaties, and for the preparation of a code of international Law, are also 
excellent suggestions. They are not, perhaps, free from difficulties, and 
possibly future discussions may somewhat modify them. But it is well to 
urge definite proposals upon public attention. They induce inquiry and reflec- 
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tion. And, now-a-days, we must always expect a great deal of thinking, 
writing and talking, before plans for promoting great public objects assume 
their final shape, and are carried into effect. Words come before deeds. In 
the Arabian tale the vapor rises before the head of the genii becomes visible ; 
in this case, when the haze of words has cleared away, we may look, not for 
a malignant demon, but for a beneficent spirit, enriching mankind with gifts 
and blessings. 

The Times has a rigmarole article against the Congress. The writer seems 
hardly to know what he is about. He tells us that the philanthropists who 
met at Brussels, value other things — justice for instance — quite as much as 
peace. Nodoubt. But the Brussels philanthropists maintain that War is an 
absurd means of seeking justice ; victory rests with the strong, not with the 
just It is as irrational as the duel in private life, and the ‘* satisfaction ’’ as 
little satisfactory as that which results from an injured man standing up to be 
shot at by his wrongdoer. ‘That War is unavoidable at times, owing to the 
bad passions which animate nations as well as individuals, is, we fear, but too 
true; but that is no reason why every effort should not be made to render its 
occurrence as rare as possible. 


Lonpon Times.— This great organ of English aristocracy, which leans 
for its support very much on the army and the navy, is alluded to in 
the foregoing article, as having come out against the Peace Congress at 
Brussels. It was the first and almost the only journal that did so; but a 
very slight knowledge of the real objects, arguments and measures of the 
Peace Society would suffice for an answer to its ill-natured tirade. In place 
of that, we quote from its columns in 1846, the following very just and 
forcible remarks : — 


We have done much for posterity by ceasing to punish mankind for invol- 
untary religious faith, by breaking down the artificial barriers that have so 
long prevented the cordial intercourse of man and man, and forbidden that 
interchange of physical and intellectual wealth which God ordained when he 
gave to every land its climate, and to every soil its fruit. But, much as we 
have accomplished, there is vet still more to do. Above all, there is one 
achievement before us, without which every other must be insecure and of ques- 
tionable value. It remains for the most powerful, the bravest, and the freest 
people of the globe to proclaim and establish the virtue and beauty, the holiness 
and necessity, of universal Peace ; and that they will proclaim it in due time, we 
entertain no doubt. It has already occurred to the thinkiug masses of this 
great country, notwithstanding the humanizing creed which we profess, the 
civilization that we boast, and the increased intelligence of all classes of the 
population, that the ferocity of warfare is as brutal to-day as in the remotest 
times of savage ignorance; that the Christian and the heathen are, to all 
intents and purposes, one and the same when they meet as destroyers on the 
battle-field ; and that what we call the glorious victories of British arms, are 
scarcely to be distinguished from the butcheries of barbarous ages that we 
pity, and of more barbarous fighting men whom we think proper to condemn. 

And it must be so! "Youcannot redeem under any circumstances the naked 
and horrid aspect of war, the offspring of brutality, and civilization’s adopted 
child. War is in itself a mighty evil, an incongruity in a scheme of social 
harmony, a canker at the heart of improvement, a living lie in a Christian 
land, a curse at all times. Custom, that makes us view all things that are as 
essential to our well-being, and the true exponents of a country’s greatness, 
has taught us to regard systematic war as necessary to our condition, and 
reason and revelation appeal against the custom in vain. We CONFESS THAT 
WE REGARD WITH INFINITE SATISFACTION EVERY ENDEAVOR, COME WHENCE IT 
VOL. VIII. —NO, 2.— MONTHLY. 2 
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MAY, TO DESTROY THE SUPREMACY OF A CRUEL DEITY ACKNOWLEDGED ON 
EVERY GROUND. Kings who preach to their subjects the advantages and 
sacred character of Peace, are more than kings. EN WHO UNITE TO PRo- 
MULGATE THE SAME DOCTRINE, FEEBLE INSTRUMENTS THOUGH THEY BE, AND 
LIABLE TO RIDICULE, CLAIM RESPECT FOR THEIR MISSION. But neither kings 
nor smal] societies of well-meaning are strong enough to grapple with a power 
as firmly rooted as the rock. Before the reign of War can cease, education 4 
and mental liberty must have an eipire co-extensive with the evil. It is not ; 
this nation that must be convinced, but all nations; not this division of the 

world, but every part of it, for war is everywhere. But iT 1s TIME To 

BEGIN. One step— it is but one — has been taken by ourselves ; and we hail 

it as a presage of good omen. In the nineteenth century it is suddenly dis- 
covered that the soldier is a human being, with faculties and passions like 

other men ; that, being something more than a useful machine, he deserves to 

be treated rather better than a brute. Books are written to maintain the fact, 

and to claim for the warrior the rights —- moral, social, and intellectual — 

that you do not deny to the law-breaker and the felon. Convince the warrior 

that he is henceforward to enjoy them, and believe us, the War-god him- 

self is shaken on his throne. 








































CONTINENTAL JOURNALS. 


From these we can quote only a few of the notices that were actually given 
of the Congress. M. Visschers, the President, informed the editor of 
the London Herald of Peace, that ‘all the Belgian papers, without a sol- 
itary exception, declared decisively in its favor ;’ and a Brussels paper states 
that ‘ the Congress of the Friends of Peace, which has been held at Brussels, 
will not want publicity, since al/ the Paris journals occupy themselves with it 
at length, and some of them republish in part the speeches that were deliv- 
ered.’ Copies of these notices, however, were not forwarded in season for 
the London Herald of December last to give them in full ; and we subjoin 
only the following specimens : 


La Presse, Paris, Sept. 22. — After a biographical sketch of our country- 
man, Elihu Burritt, as a leading promoter of the Peace Congress, adds, ‘ For 
along time there have been earnest minds in the United States, who have 
occupied themselves with the idea of a code of international laws. The pos- 
sibility of doing for nations that which Saint Louis did for individuals, name- 
ly, to abolish the wager of battle, and to substitute a high tribunal, has now 
passed from being a vague and cloudy conception into a positive fact. The 
Supreme Court of the United States adjudicates between thirty republics 
all such questions as are decided among European States, not according to 
recognized principles, but by brutal force or strategic science, by violence or 
cunning. Every day it is becoming more recognized, that enormous masses 
of armed men, instead of being, as pretended, the guardians of Peace, are 
much rather subjects of inquietude and jealousy, and causes of aggression. 
We may be permitted to hope, that the day is coming, when enlightened men, 
uniting their efforts with those of the heavily-taxed multitude, will succeed in 
compelling governments to diminish their military expenditure, to give back 
to agriculture the energies which are now taken from it; in short, to establish 
a fixed tribunal, the decisions of which shall be obligatory on all peoples. 

La Parase, Sept. 23.— The Congress of the friends of Peace opened on 
the 20th, at Brussels. The American and English delegates of this Congress 
had disembarked on Tuesday evening, at Ostend, in number about 154. The 
advanced hour not permitting their immediately continuing their route so far 
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as Brussels, where the people waited for them at the station of the Northern 
Railway till midnight, an engine, conveying a single carriage, had arrived at 
the station during the night to inform the Government of this circumstance. 
This morning a special train set out from Ostend with the deputation, and 
arrived at Brussels about half-past eleven o’clock — all the reenene and their 
families had occupied carriages in the train (first class.) ‘They have been 
received and congratulated in the great room of honor at the station by a dep- 
utation of the Congress of the friends of Peace at Brussels, and by many of 
the authorities, the chief magistrate at theirhead. It would be difficult to form 
an idea of the extraordinary sensation that this arrival occasioned, as well in 
town as at the station. he Congress was assembled in the beautiful and 
spacious Hall of Harmony, numbering about three hundred members, and a 
crowd of spectators. This hall had been decorated with emblems and stand- 
ards ; the authorities had taken care to give to this reception the character 
of the most generous hospitality. ‘The Committee was composed of a Presi- 
dent, four Vice-Presidents, and four secretaries. Several speeches were made 
in favor of Peace, first by M. Chameroozow, delegate from the Society of the 
Friends of Peace in London ; then by M. Francis Bouvet, who was recalled to 
the platform, notwithstanding the length at which he had previously spoken. 
Mr. Ewart succeeded M. Bouvet, and the Member of the British Parliament 
declared, in the name of the English people, the sympathy of his nation for 
the happiness and prosperity of France. A scene of cordiality sensibly 
affected the assembly. At the moment Mr. Ewart was descending from the 
platform, after his energetic words in favor of France, M. Bouvet rose from 
his seat, advanced to meet him, and warmly pressed his hand; then the 
most lively cheers and’ acclamations broke out from all parts of the hall, and 
continued for some time. 


La Commerce, Sept. 23. — We give a fuller report to-day of the Congress 
of Peace, which is now being held at Brussels. We have already applauded 
the idea which presides over this fraternal Congress ; and we hope that it will 
bear its proper fruits. Would that enlightened minds, all noble spirits, were 
willing to understand that they have but to associate together tu agitate 
against War, and this last vestige of barbarism, this scandal of civilization, 
would disappear from the earth. With all deference to the sophists, we take 
leave to say that War is not a necessary fact, that nations can very well live 
side by side without worrying each other. The day that they understand 
better their own true interests ; the moment they perceive that war, even the 
most just and fortunate, is at the same time a crime of high treason against 
humanity, and a wicked business, that moment they will lay down their arms 
— unanimous accord, and the ancient temple of Janus shall be forever 
closed. 

As far as we are concerned, we own that we are so simple and credulous 
as to believe that the day when this last remnant of pagan barbarism is to dis- 
appear, will ere long dawn for the happiness of humanity. We flatter our- 
selves with the hope that the railways, and the electric telegraph, those 
marvellous inventions of our age, in annihilating the distance which separates 
nations, will also destroy the barbarous prejudices which haye led them to 
hate each other. 

The National, which publishes to-day officially a report of the Brussels 
Congress, does not appear to be at all of our opinion. The National treats 
very cavalierly ‘ these honest philanthropists,’ whose ‘ polyglott eloquence the 
Belgians so highly extol,’ aa affirms that the smiling ghost of the Abbe St. 
Pierre hovers delightfully above the tribune of the Congress of the Friends of 
Peace. The National is excessively funny sometimes. (!) We should like 
to know, nevertheless, what there is so laughable in this Assembly of the 
Friends of Peace. 
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Journat or Tournay, Sept. 21.— The Congress of the Friends of Peace 
assembled at this instant at Brussels is a very significant manifestation, and 
the first stone of an edifice which will be the glory of our age by securing to 
it, after so many storms, a happy repose. It is an honor to Belgium to be 
the first scene of this demonstration ; a new solemnity will be added to its 
national fetes, an ensign in harmony with the character of its inhabitants. It 
is very fitting, besides, that Belgium should be the theatre of the work of 
Peace, whose country War has vexed with so Jong and rude assaults, and 
whose hospitable people have so often staunched the bleeding wounds of the 
conquerors and the conquered. ‘The initiative taken by the sons of two 
powerful maritime nations, England and America, is destined infallibly to 
bear fruit in the not distant future; for it is based upon a sentiment deeply 
cherished in the heart ofall peoples. What though Eisope is at this instant 
stirred to its centre by international commotions? What though we see 
armies prepared to rush upon mutual destruction ? All hearts have irrevocably 
condemned the genius of War; the nations desire only to cast it into the 
abyss, never more to return — pressed as they are to accomplish the great 
work of humanity, and regretting that so many ages have been lost in useless 
quarrels. 





MEETINGS IN LONDON CONSEQUENT ON THE PEACE 
CONGRESS. 


INTERVIEW WITH THE BRITISH PREMIER. 


A. spEciAL deputation from the Congress at Brussels waited, October 30th, 
on Lord John Russell, according to appointment. The deputation consisted 
of M. Visschers, a distinguished member of the Belgian Government, who 
acted as President of the Congress; Mr. William Ewart, M. P., vice-presi- 
dent for England; Elihu Burritt, vice-president for the United States ; the 
Rev. Henry Richard, secretary of the Peace Society, representing M. 
Francisque Bouvet, vice-president for France, and member of the French 
National Assembly ; and Mr. John Scoble; of the committee of arrangements, 
representing M. Baron Suringar, vice-president for Holland. 

Mr. Ewart introduced the deputation, and stated to his lordship the gen- 
eral character of the Congress, the objects they had in view, and the means 
by which they proposed to attainthem. He stated that the object of the dep- 
utation in seeking an interview with his lordship, was to present an address 
from the Congress to him, as the Prime Minister of the British Government. 
M. Visscuers read the address in French, and his lordship listened with at- 
tention, occasionally making an observation. Messrs. Ricnarp and Scosit 
respectively explained the reasons of the unavoidable absence of MM. Bouvet 
and Suringar. Mr. Exrav Burrrrr described the efforts that were made by 
the friends of Peace in the United States to indoctrinate the public mind with 
peace sentiments, and the policy of kindness and friendship, which were grad- 
ually but surely increasing towards the parent country. 

Lord Joun Russet, who received the deputation with courtesy, expressed 
the deep interest which he, in common with every member of the British 
Government, felt in the preservation of peace, and his ready belief that such 
meetings as those recently held at Brussels might be well caleulated to pro- 
duce a temper of moderation and kindness amongst the various nations of the 
world. His lordship then adverted at considerable length to the proposi- 
tions adopted by the Congress, entering into some of them with great energy. 
Whilst to the full extent he admitted the desirableness of universal peace, 
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he appeared to doubt whether in the present circumstances of society, and 
whilst men’s passions remained as they were, such an end would be easily 
attainable. ‘The deputation withdrew. much gratified with the interview. 

On the subject of Stipulated Arbitration, the Premier was very explicit. 
Turning his attention to Mr. Burritt, as a representative of the United States, 
he said, emphatically, ‘ Ifthe United States should make such a proposal to 
the British Government, it would be taken into their most serious consid- 
eration.”’ 


GREAT MEETING IN LONDON. 


In the evening of October 31, the friends of Peace held a public meeting at 
Exeter-Hall, to welcome M. Visschers and other leading members of the 
Peace Congress. That immense hall was crowded to excess, and the meet- 
ing was one of deep and unusual interest. We can give only a few brief 
extracts from its proceedings. 


Cuar.es Hrnptey, M. P., President of the London Peace Society, said : 
If on this interesting occasion I feel a difficulty in commencing even the short 
address which I propose to make, you cannot wonder, so singular are the 
circumstances that have brought us together. I have hesitated by what title 
I should address you. Should I begin by saying, as we have been wont to do 
in former days, ‘ ladies and gentlemen,’ I am reminded that we now live in 
other times, and have different associations. ‘The members of the Society of 
Friends call each other * friends ;’ and they do well. I belong to a society* 
whose members address each other as brothers and sisters. And | confess 
that, standing here on this occasion, the early associations of my life force 
themselves on my mind ; and I feel impelled to address you, not as ladies and 
gentlemen, or as friends, but as brethren. And in this term I would include 
the men of London, of England, of Brussels, of France, and all others ; for 
I feel that mv heart is large encugh to embrace all in that fraternal relation. 
These are the principles of the Peace Society, ‘ peace on earth and good will 
tomen.’’ And let those laugh who will, I am certain that these principles 
will prevail; and while the scoffers shall hereafter themselves become the 
objects of derision, the friends of peace shal] triumph. 

Allow me to come to the practical business of this meeting. A few months 
ago, it was thought desirable that a Congress of the friends of Peace should 
be assembled at Brussels. As a sincere friend of peace, and the president of 
the Peace Society, it was with great regret when | arrived at Brussels, after 
a sojourn of two months on the Continent, that I found the Congress was 
already over, and that I could take no part in its proceedings. That signified 
much to me, but nothing to the Congress or the cause ; and I rejoice to find, 
from the reports on all hands, even those of the enemies of the cause, that the 
Congress has been a most decided movement in favor of the principles of 
peace. We are met this evening to receive the president and several of the 
vice-presidents of that Congress, particularly our friend and brother, M. Viss- 
chers, who presided with an ability and usefulness of which we cannot speak 
in too high terms of praise. 


Joun Scosue, Esq., first gave a brief account of the Congress at Brussels, 
with the consequent proceedings in London, and was followed by several 
speakers of distinguished ability in a series of speeches more interesting than 
any we recollect ever to have seen reported at any similar meeting, in support 
of the following resolutions, all unanimously adopted : 





* Mr. H. is a member of the Moravian Church. 
Q * 
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1. That this meeting cordially approves the convocation of the recent Peace 
Congress at Brussels, and the principles and practical measures embodied in 
its resolutions ; and would testify its gratitude to God for the unanimity and 
wisdom which characterized its entire proceedings ; and it hails with delight 
the presence of M. Visschers, who, with the various vice-presidents, contrib- 
uted so largely to give effect to the deliberations of that Assembly. 

2. That permanent and universal peace is the only condition that can fully 
develop the principles of Christianity, civilization, and commerce, and secure 
the social happiness and moral improvement of mankind; and we therefore 
regard with the highest satisfaction all the interchanges of good offices, fra- 
ternal communications, and friendly visits between individuals and commu- 
nities of different nations, believing that they will directly conduce to unite 
the peoples of earth in the bonds of perpetual brotherhood. ’ 

3. That, in the opinion of this meeting, all the necessities and tendencies of 
the age continue to encourage the friends of peace through the civilized world to 
unite their efforts for the entire abolition of the spirit and policy of war from 
the family of nations ; and it therefore recommonds that energetic and exten- 
sive measures be immediately adopted, not only to give effect to the recent 
Congress at Brussels, but also to prepare for a still more general and impres- 
sive convocation on the continent of the friends of peace during the next year, 


Samvuet Bow.ey, Esq. —I cannot consent to rest my peace principles on 
any ground of political expediency. I am aman of peace because I am a 
Christian. ‘There is in our neighborhood an evangelical clergyman, a fine, 
popular man, very useful in his day and generation, who in speaking the other 
day on the question of peace and war, admitted most fully that the principles 
of Christianity were ultimately destined to produce peace throughout the 
world, — a beautiful testimony that to the principles of Christianity ; but how 
does he practically carry this out? Why, one of his sons is educated to the 
army, and the other to the navy. Thus, whilst the father is at the death-bed 
of some poor departing soul, praying that a little further space may be given 
before the strings of life are severed, and a little longer interval allowed for 
repentance, his sons may be occupied in some foreign Jand, cutting off the 
—— of repentance from their fellow-creatures ! 

t the question be fairly met. If Christianity is not practicable let us lay 
it aside. I believe that God himself selected the time which he saw best for 
introducing the principles of Christianity ; and I have perfect confidence in 
the wisdom, rectitude, and truth of the precepts laid down for our observance. 
But, if they are impracticable, let us acknowledge it fairly and fully before 
the world; let us admit, that, beautiful and excellent as they are, we in our 
weakness are not prepared at present to live up to them, and not endeavor to 
lower the standard of Christianity down to that of mere human policy — nay, 
down to the standard of human pride and avarice. 

But we have been met with the argument of impracticability before now. 
When the friends of the abolition of capital punishments advanced a more 
merciful* system, they were told that our sanguinary laws were essential to 
the safety of property and society, and that some hundreds of beings to be 
executed without benefit of clergy, was a necessary means of upholding our 
social institutions. But capital punishment has been abolished in numerous 
instances ; and we find that property is equally secure, and society far better 
protected, than under its more sanguinary code. Again, in regard to slavery, 
we have been told, and are told still, that slavery is essential to the existence 
of society in America, and they attempt to prove it to us out of the Bible. 
Nevertheless, when slavery was swept away from our colonies, we found that 
the predictions of those who had prophesied the most fatal results, did not 
come to pass, but quite the contrary. But a few years ago we were told that 


* In the time of Blackstone, no less than 160 offences were in England punishable by 
death. — Ep. 
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it was almost impossible for men to live without intoxicating drinks ; now we 
find that they do better without them than with them ; and I believe if there 
were more teetotallers, there would be fewer soldiers. 


Wituiam Ewart, M. P. —Sir, I confess myself overpowered, partly by 
the demonstration here made by my fellow countrymen, and partly by the 
recollection of the reception which we lately met with from our friends at 
Brussels. Ever deeply impressed upon my heart will be the mode in which 
we were received, and the testimony which was borne to the principles 
we endeavored to inculcate. It wasa solemn meeting. Before any speaker 
was heard, a silent pause was made for the internal ejaculation of individual 
prayer. And I believe that the silent prayer of the heart was heard by that 
Great Being, through whose aid we hope the principles we are now endeav- 
oring to inculcate, will finally be brought to prevail on earth as they do in 
heaven. I am desirous, therefore, after the reception we met with at Brus- 
sels, that the thanks of England should be conveyed to the inhabitants of 
Belgium ; and, as the humble, perhaps the casual representative of my own 
country at the Congress, I am the more desirous that that expression of feeling 
should be conveyed. 

Yesterday we had a recognition of our principles, so far as is consistent with 
official dignity and official prudence, from the minister of the country. And 
let that minister be told, be he who he may, that he will be immortalized in 
the annals of history who shall first introduce the system of reference to 
arbitration, whether it be by special treaty or in a more general mode, into the 
diplomatic relations of the world. He may depend on it, that on that man 
waits a surer immortality than any which can be earned by the greatest suc- 
cesses in the field, or the highest cunning of diplomacy. 

I am desirous that the feeling of the people of England should be conveyed 
to Belgium and the world through the agency of the press; and I am the 
more anxious on this account, because we had with us in the cause of peace 
the united press of Belgium. 1 know not of one Belgian paper which raised 
its voice, directly or indirectly, against the doctrine of international peace. 
The government paper of Belgium advocated those doctrines with reason and 
eloquence combined. The illustrious editor of the Moniteur Universel, the 
paper which spoke the feelings of the government, was the secretary of the 
peace Congress at Brussels. In France, too, we had the echo of fraternal 
feeling ; I believe no paper in France opposed us. I hope that the press of 
this country will fee] that its ministers are destined in future times to be the 
great high priests of civilization, and that the march of nations depends much 
on the administration of the press. By one or two of the leading organs of 
this country we have been assailed by that species of attack which a great 
poet tells us is the most effective of all weapons ; but it is a laugh in this case 
which the Christian will not only forgive, but hope to see converted into sym- 
pathetic eloquence. I think that the press of our country has never yet been 
done justice to, I hope to see those connected with it rising higher and higher 
in the social system; and they can adopt no means which will raise them so 
high, as that of advancing every honorable cause, fostering every lofty feeling, 
and promoting everything which can elevate and purify the minds of their fel- 
low-countrymen. 1 iinps that the sympathy which we experienced from the 
press of the continent, will be re-echoed from the press of our own country. 


Speeches were made, also, by Jonn Bowrineo, LL.D., M. P., Exinv Bur- 
RITT, Rev. Joun Burnet, Rev. J. Burns, DD., and others. When a reso- 
lution of thanks to the chairman, moved by D. W. Wire, Esq., and seconded 
by Joun Lez, LL.D., Mr. Hindley said in reply, ‘I have travelled to attend 
this meeting upwards of two hundred miles; and I would have gone two 
thousand rather than have missed the pleasure I have derived from these grat- 
ifying proceedings.’ 
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Raisinc Funps ror Peace Operations. — Our co-workers in England 
make a practical matter of this cause, and not only talk well, but put their 
hands deep in their pockets for the wherewithal to carry on the operations 
indispensable to success. On the very day of this public meeting, they held a 
special conference to raise funds; and on this point that great Financier of 
Peace, JosepH Strurce, made, near the close of the proceedings, the follow- 
ing statements, which we commend to the attention of our friends in this 
country at the present time in particular : 


I hope none of us will Jeave the meeting without feeling individually that 
we have a duty to perform. ‘This morning there has been a conference of the 
friends of peace, to consider how best to encourage the peace feeling which is 
displayed here ; and a unanimous resolution was passed to carry out one of 
the suggestions of the last Congress — that of having, if possible a far more 
effective Congress next year, at some place on the Continent. I believe it 
was also the unanimous judgment of those assembled, that if our French 
friends will allow us to meet there, we should meet next time in Paris. We 
are looking to the month of August next year for that privilege. We have 
thought it necessary to allude to this subject pretty early, especially to afford 
our friends in the United States the opportunity of sending over a good delega- 
tion. It has been suggested that we should offer prizes, amounting to 2,000 
franes, for the best essays, in the French Janguage, on the means of carrying 
out the resolutions adopted at Brussels, and that our friends at Brussels should 
select judges in sufficient time for the prizes to be awarded at the next Con- 
gress. 

There was a general feeling in favor of bringing forward a motion in Parli- 
ament for an address to the Crown, praying for the negotiation of a treaty of 
arbitration with all the powers of Europe ; and what Lord John Russell said 
on that subject yesterday, gives us every encouragement with respect to 
the Ministers. We have not yet had the opportunity of fixing upon the precise 
form of the motion, or the member by whom it should be brought forward ; but 
I believe it will meet the general feeling of our friends throughout the country 
if Richard Cobden, —who, | am glad to say in the last session took such a lead 
in attacking what was called the services, — would undertake some such motion 
in the early part of the next session. 

The Conference also came, this morning, to the bold resolution of trying to 
raise £5,000 ($25,000), to carry on this warfare for the next twelve months. 
Though the sum may appear large, yet, recollecting that we are saddled with 
an expense of fifty millions annually, as the interest on our war debt, and the 
cost of our war establishments, £5,000 is not a very Jarge sum to pay for the 
principles of peace ; and I hope our friends will assist the committee. . 

I feel gratitude to God for the feelings and sentiments which have pervaded 
this meeting. [ was anxious that our friends from the Continent should have 
an opportunity of witnessing what was the feeling of the people of England on 
this subject ; for [ grieve that England should be represented before Europe 
and the world, especially on the question of war, by a House of Commons 
comprising 145 officers of the army and navy. And I wished that our excel- 
lent president, M. Visschers, should have an opportunity of seeing for bimself 
that the sentiments expressed there, are not the sentiments of the people of 
England. 


A Specimen oF THE Enotisu Press on tuHese Demonstrations. — The 
London Standard of Freedom, Nov. 4, the same week with the foregoing 


demonstrations, makes the following remarks on the ‘ Present Aspect of the 
Peace Movement :’ 
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It generally happens with the best and most excellent principles, that their 
progress is slow and discouraging. They have their day of small things, and 
their friends must be content to labor for awhile under many apparently insu- 
perable difficulties. The history of the Peace Movement forms no exception 
to the truth of these remarks. A few years ago the operations of the friends 
of peace were scarcely alluded to, except in terms of unmitigated hostility or 
ridicule. ‘The press could hardly spare a corner for a notice of their efforts ; 
and when this was done, it was generally accompanied with an expression of 
pity for the amiable but mistaken enthusiasts who obtruded themselves on 
public attention. ‘This state of things is happily now altered, and the Peace 
Movement is evidently becoming ‘ a great fact’ in the estimation of its former 
opponents. The great and magnificent gathering at Brussels startled the war- 
party from its propriety. The number, respectability, and influence of that 
assembly, evidenced the deep hold which the principle had taken on the pub- 
lic mind of Europe. The cordial and gratulatory welcome of the inhabitants 
of Brussels to the English and American deputation, and the courtesy of the 
Belgian Government, gaye pleasing intimation that the utility, pr sence: 
and wisdom of the movement will ere long be fully recognized by all civilized 
nations. Add to this, the courteous reception given on Monday last by Lord 
John Russell to the President and Vice-Presidents of the Brussels Con ; 
in presenting his Lordship with am address from that: Assembly. | It will be 
seen that the Noble Lord gave the deputation every assurance consistent with 
his official position, that he would carefully consider the statements made to 
him, as well as the principles embodied in the address. 

The meeting at Exeter Hall was a magnificent gathering. A spirit of en- 
thusiasm and earnestness pervaded the whole assembly. Sruty corner of the 
vast room was densely crowded, and not a single sentiment, inculcating the 
duty of controlling the passions in obedience to the sublime prescriptions of 
Christianity, was lost on the auditory. Eyery utterance which betokened 
kindliness of feeling towards other nations, was received with rapturous wel- 
come. This noble assemblage of much of the intellect, philanthropy, and 
moral worth of the metropolis, has given to the provinces no uncertain sound. 
The hearty and prolonged cheers of Exeter Hall will be taken up and cor- 
dially re-echoed by one after the other of our great provincial towns. 

From the tone adopted by several of the leading daily journals, it is evident 
that the tide is rising fast. ‘The meeting is reported at considerable length in 
their columns. The days of lofty contempt are gone by. And if there be 
yet the smile of supercilious scorn remaining, it is evident that its days are 
numbered. Whoever will take the trouble of comparing the article of the 
Times of Thursday with that issued some nine days ago, will perceive a sig- 
nificant change of tone. 

There are several impressive lessons which the friends of peace themselves 
may learn from these events. In the November number of the Herald of 
Peace, the editor has published a collection of articles from the metropolitan 
and provincial press, relating to the Brussels Congress, which affords the 
most gratifying evidence of the marked and marvellous progress which peace 
principles have been making throughout the country. It proves that the 
Peace Society, by the quiet process of teaching the public mind, which it has 
patiently pursued for more than thirty years in comparative obscurity, and 
amid abundant contempt, has, nevertheless, been silently sowing the seed in 
no ungenial or ungrateful soil. The earnest interest which Is now every- 
where revealing itself on this great subject, is a fact which repeats once more, 
in stirring and sonorous accents, the great truth of which we are gaming in 
this age so many illustrations — never to despair of a good cause, however 
great may be the odds against us. 

But the hearty response which their late proceedings have awakened in the 
public mind, will, we trust, also suggest to our estimable peace friends anoth- 
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er important lesson, namely, the wisdom and imperative necessity of bold coun- 
sels and large measures, in order to enlist general sympathy on the side of 
great principles. ‘Those who maintain and assert such principles with a 
timid, fastidious, hesitating air, qualifying their utterance with attenuating 
circumlocution, and diluting their foree by all sorts of deprecations and dis- 
claimers, are not taking the course either to inspire confidence in friends, or 
to silence the contempt of adversaries, We admit that the past has been 
wisely occupied in that silent and persevering educational process of which we 
are now reaping such goodly results. But it is obvious that the time has now 
come for a bolder course of action, and we trust the friends of peace will be 
found equal to the emergency. By all means, let men of deliberative minds, 
of acknowledged gravity and practical wisdom, throw their counsels into the 
movement, to moderate the enthusiasm of the sanguine, and to restrain the 
extravagancies of the rash. But let it be also understood, that neither this 
nor any other great cause can win its way to final triumph if its friends are to 
adopt these measures in deference to a calculating and respectability-loving 
expediency, and not from the impulse of their own earnest and generous con- 
victions. 

They must be prepared at such a crisis as this to make generous pecuniary 
sacrifices ; but, what is a much more severe test of principles to many, toa 
certain extent also 2 sacrifice of character, in so far, at least, as not to be di- 
verted out of their course when men falsely and contemptuously speak all man- 
ner of evil of them, and endeavor to brand their names with ridicule and 
reproach. When Charles Wesley on one occasion wrote to his brother John, 
to declare himself greatly seandalized and distressed at some newspaper cal- 
umny published against the latter, and on that ground to suggest to him 
carefulness and caution, bravely and care eooee 4 did the great founder of 
Methodism reply, ‘ Brother, when I devoted to God my ease, my time, my 
life, did I except my reputation?’ The same must be the spirit of all men 
who are prepared to stand by a great cause in such a world as ours. 

The peace-makers have every reason to take courage. The signs of the 
times clearly indicate that the war-system has become insupportable. And 
in addition to this, they have the more sure word of prophecy, that the sword 
shall not devour forever, but that there will be * abundance of peace so long 
as the moon endureth.’ 


To these concluding hints on the necessity of much greater liberality and 
far larger operations in our cause, we earnestly solicit the special attention of 
our friends in this country. Without more money and more personal effort, 
it is absolutely impossible to accomplish a tithe of what ought to be, and 
might be acccmplished very soon. We beg every friend of peace to ponder 
this matter soon and well. 





LIBERAL DONATION FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Ir will be remembered that some two or three years ago we began to furnish 
every American Missionary station among the heathen with a copy of our Book 
or Peace, containing the full series of our tracts. From India and the Sand- 
wich Islands we have heretofore had a response in the form of grateful ac- 
knowledgment and liberal donation from individuals; but we were very 
agreeably surprised to receive, Jan. 15th, from a native church in the Sand- 
wich Islands, a donation of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS, accompanizd by the fol- 
lowing excellent letter from their Pastor, both which we commend to the 
special consideration of our friends at home : 
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*¢ Hiro, Sanpwicu Istanps, April 24, 1848. 


Rev. G. C. Becxwirn, Cor. Sec. Am. Peace Soc. 

My Dear Bsotuer,— Allow a stranger to address you a briefnote on a 
subject of a mutual and profound interest. 

From the first organization of the A. P. S., we have watched its progress with 
heart-felt sympathy and ardent prayer. We have viewed it as one of the 
mildest and most auspicious stars in our moral firmament. We believe that 
the radiance it diffuses is heavenly ; that it isa creation of ‘‘ the Father of 
lights; ’’ and that the beams it so clearly sheds, will one day flood the world. 
I admire the principles and the operations of this Society. It seems so like 
‘the kingdom of heaven,’ — small, and quiet, and obscure in its beginnings, 
but making sure and steady progress, and destined, through the simple energy 
of reason, and light, and love, to gain a universal conquest over the minds 
and hearts of men. 

That savages, and men who reject the Bible, or over whom the gospel has 
exerted no transforming influence, should ‘ fight and devour one another,’ is 
wholly consistent with our fallen and depraved nature ; but that saints, who 
have been born of the Spirit, who have tasted the love of Christ, who have 
admired and imbibed his meek and lowly spirit, and who have been translated 
into his peaceful kingdom, — that these should glory in war, and carnage, and 
strife, is one of the greatest moral absurdities, and one of the greatest moral 
abominations of the age. How affecting, how painful the thought, that the pi- 
ous, praying professor, the kind neighbor, the affectionate father, the devotee 
husband, can reconcile the act of sending a bayonet into the bowels, a ball into 
the heart, or a fiery bomb into the habitation of another, with the holy law, 
‘Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.’ Why is it that the Church 
does not better understand, better expound, and better exemplify the nature 
and the doctrines of Christ’s kingdom as a kingdom of ‘ righteousness, 
and peace, and joy?’ Why is it that ministers do not more generally, 
more fully, and more feelingly expound and urge the doctrines of ‘the 
Prince of Peace,’ of ‘ the God of Love and Peace?’ ‘To me it is as clear 
as sunbeams that, until our gospel shal] have subdued the ambitious, the 
vengeful and bloody spirit of war in its professors, and induced them to 
** learn war no more,”’ it will not have accomplished its legitimate and be- 
nign object in our world. ButI will not prolong these remarks. 

My chief object in addressing you at this time, is to inform you, that you 
will receive, through the secular. agent of our mission, an order on Henry 
Hill, Esq., Treas. A. B. C. F. M., for One Hundred Dollars, asa donation 
to the American Peace Society from the native Church at Hilo, Hawaii. It 
is but a mite that we are able to cast into your treasury ; but be assured, dear 
Sir, we do it with cheerful hearts, and with many prayers and warm desires, 
that the principles your Society advocates, may spread and prevail until they 
fill the earth with peace and goodwill. 

Were I able, I would like to purchase fifty dollars’ worth of your Society’s 
publications for gratuitous distribution among seamen, especially the com- 
manders, officers, &c., of our navy, and those of other powers, many of 
whom touch at our port. Much good might be done with almost any number 
of copies of the ‘‘ Book of Peace.’’ It contains an excellent collection of ar- 
guments and facts on the subject. Could your Society fee] able to put any 
of its publications into my hands, they will be received most gratefully, and 
distributed according to the best of my judgment. 

Praying that the blessing of the God of Peace may rest on you and your 
fellow-laborers, I am, Rev. and dear Sir, 

Your friend and Brother, Titus Coan.” 


Remarks. ‘1. Our friends, who aided us some years ago in furnishing our 
missionaries among the heathen, and all our higher seminaries of learning at 
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home, with copies of our most important publications, may see here some of 
the first fruits of their benevolence. Such services in the cause we shall 
continue as far as we get the means, and should be glad at once to 
furnish such friends as Mr. Coan with an ample supply for such objects as he 
specifies. Will not some of our friends, who appreciate -this particular ser- 
vice, send us donations for the purpose ? 

2. We ask the special attention of our friends at home to this instance of 
liberality froma church whose members were heathens a few years ago. 
Have they mistaken our common Christianity on this point? Do they think 
too highly of its pacifie principles and aims? Have they done for our cause 
too much for persons in their circumstances? If not, how deficient the pro- 
fessed followers of the Prince of Peace in our land! Few, very few churches 
can be found here that are not better able than ‘*‘ the native church at Hilo,” 
to give us $100; but what, in comparison with this spontaneous liberality, 
are any of our churches, even the richest of them, doing for this cause? How 
many individuals among our friends here could give us even $5C0 more 
easily than this church could $100! We beg our friends, especially at a 
time when we are so much in need of funds, to ponder this example till they 
are ready to ‘‘ go and do likewise.”’ 


tie To Recervers or tae Apvocate. — We have heretofore sent the 
Advocate to some without claiming pay; and it goes to many from whom we 
have received nothing for a year or two past. Cannot every one of these two 
classes forward us at this crisis the price of the work? If they do not, we shall 
be obliged, though reluctantly, to discontinue sending it to them after this No., 
for want of funds ; but, if they, or any others, will IMMEDIATELY send us pay, 
($1,00), for one volume of the Advocate, WE WILL FORWARD THEM GRATUI- 
TOUSLY A copy OF THE Review or THE Mexican War. [CP With this 
view, we shall send this number to some individuals who have not heretofore 
received it ; and we hope they will accept the above proposal. 

I-> The Review has been delayed for reasons stated in our first article ; 
but we hope it will be ready for circulation by the middle of February. When 
it is, we shall promptly inform those who are to act as agents in circulating it, 
and furnish them with copies as soon as possible. 


cP Graruirovs Disrrrevtion or THE Review. — Will not many of our 
friends, desirous of circulating it in their own neighborhood or elsewhere, 
forward us what they can for the purpose at once? Such early remittances 
wiJl aid us very much in our present lack of funds; and we shall in return 
put the work to them at the lowest possible rate. 
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== an meen rwee some 


TeRmMS.—Advocate of Peace, published bythe Am. Peace Soc., at 21 Cornhill, 
Boston, monthly, or a double No. once in two months, making a volume in two years, 
One Dollar in advance. 

Book of Peace, 12 mo., 606 pp., $1 00 | Hancock on Peace, . ajitvees eae 
Congress of Nations, 8 vo, large, 2 50 Dymond on War, * m . F 20 
Upham on Peace, - - - 38 | Peace Manual, paper covers, 19—cloth, 25 

Tracts (64 in all) at 12 pp. fora cent. A discount for gratuitous distribution. 

BOSTON, 21 Cornhill, Geo. C. Beckwith, Cor. Sec.; W. C. Brown, Assist. Treas. 

New York, M. W. Dodd, Brick Ch. Chapel near the City Hall. 

Philadelphia, Henry Lougstreth, 347 Market St. 


PosTAGE — same as a newspaper, by decision of P. M. Gen., as containing news. 








